GOSSIP
thought or heard or read, and in return we are told by others
about the little things which they also have noticed, drought,
heard and read, so that we are happily amused and edified,
and we warm beautifully to our friends. We think them wise;
we love them. Charming to hope that the discovery is made
equally in return about ourselves! Such conversation really
does dispel the cobwebs,* it really does serve as a distraction.
And it makes for love and cordiality between good people.
Not for nothing was it the custom in older days to use the
word 'gossip' as a term of endearment. Gossips love one
another, and above everything else in the world they love
what they call 'a good gossip.'
Unfortunately the word 'gossip' is sometimes given a
sinister meaning. In the twentieth century in which we live,
Tartuffe will purse his lips as he repeats an unsavoury tale,
and say: * Gossip, I suppose,' as if he were saying: 'How I
hate the vile thing; or how I should hate it if it did not give
me such satisfaction.' Or again, in the daily or weekly press,
we find the term applied to all sorts of inaccurate and disa-
greeable information regarding well known people whose
affairs do not concern ourselves, but about whom we are
supposed to hunger for private news. The supply, at least,
presupposes the hunger, and I remember that a celebrated
person was once horrified to read of himself in a popular
print: 'Blue spats are coming into fashion. I saw Thomas
Thomas last week at Deauville and he was wearing a pair.'
Thomas was overwhelmed with protests from his credulous
friends who begged him to abandon so grotesque a fashion
as the wearing of blue spats; and by the intervention of one
of these friends who had learned the truth, the offending
author of the paragraph was ultimately traced. 'What do
you mean by writing such a paragraph?' she was asked.
Thomas Thomas has never been to Deauville and he never
in his life wore blue spats!' *Oh, I don't know,' answered the
gossiper, shrugging: 'His name just came into my head.'
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